GEORGE THE THIRD
tration, but personally to myself; therefore I have a right to expect
a hearty support from every one in my service, and shall remember
defaulters.
Eventually the Bill was piloted safely through Parliament, though
not quite in the form that George wanted; but it was sufficiently
rigid to prevent a repetition of these mesalliances. No member
of the Royal Family under the age of twenty-five could contract
a marriage without the consent of the sovereign; and after that
age a marriage was only to be regarded as legal when twelve
months' notice had been given to the Privy Council and the
consent of Parliament had been obtained.
When the Duke of Gloucester saw that the Royal Marriage
Bill would become law he wrote formally to tell his brother that
he had married Lady Waldegrave in September 1766 and that
she was about to become a mother. George's anger knew no
bounds; and he ignored the letter. The Duke was pertinacious:
he wrote again to ask that his marriage should be recognized.
George replied that in due course ' the marriage as well as the
birth' would be inquired into. Thereupon the Duke threatened
to raise the matter in the House of Lords; and his brother, to
avoid the unpleasant publicity which such an action would result
in, ordered the Honourable Frederick Cornwallis, Archbishop of
Canterbury, Richard Terrick, Bishop of London, and Lord
Chancellor Apsley to inquire whether the marriage was valid or
not. They found that it was irregular but not invalid; but it was
considered unnecessary for the couple to be remarried. And on
May 29th the baby was born: he succeeded his father as Duke of
Gloucester in 1805; and eleven years later married the Princess
Mary, the King's fourth daughter.
It was a long time before George could bring himself to forgive
his brothers. When Gloucester wrote to ask North in January
1774 to do something to relieve his financial embarrassment
George would not hear of any assistance; and when the request
was repeated in the following year the King was still smarting
under die hurt which he had suffered by the Duke's marriage and
subsequent support of the Opposition. In a letter written to
North on January i6th, 1775, George said:
To the Duke's desire of going abroad I give my consent; to his ofier
of selling his two houses on St Leonard's Hill to me, that I have no
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